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WATER 


AVAILABILITY 


ARTICLE THE December issue 
this Review, was pointed out that com- 
parison aggregate water use and aggregate 
water consumption leads the conclusion 
that water shortage for the United States 
implied writers the subject. the 
other hand, was also suggested that such 
highly aggregated comparison yields con- 
severely circumscribed utility 
since the geographical distribution the 
water supply may such nature 
conflict with such social goals the diversi- 
fication industry, residence climates of- 
fering superior amenities life, and regional 
development. Thus, was suggested that 
approach the problem highly 
desirable since not quite subject the 
charge overaggregation. For this reason, 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL AND 
AVERAGE TOTAL QUANTITY 
WATER DEPOSITED PER DAY 
Six District States 


Average Average Daily Amount* 
Water Deposited 
(Inches) (Billions Gallons) 


Colorado 


onsas 


Nebraska 101.70 
New Mexico 86.55 
Oklahoma 


Wyoming 


the Federal Reserve Bank Kansas City. 
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District 


Problem? 


well because the interest may have 
for individuals and businesses residing the 
Tenth Federal Reserve District, some the 
techniques used the earlier article will 
applied analysis the water problem 
the District. the earlier article indicated, 
far the largest portion the District 
constituted area which annual pre- 
cipitation exceeded the amount evapo- 
ration and transpiration which would take 
place water were freely available. Thus, the 
major portion the District may reason- 
ably considered have dry climate. 
When this information considered con- 
junction with the fact that aridity often 
spawns types uses which consume large 
proportion their water intake, one might 
well hypothesize that comparisons water 
use and water availability would turn out 
much less favorably for the District than for 
the Nation whole. The following analysis, 
which relates the six District states shown 
Table demonstrates that this is, fact, 
the 


District Water Availability 


can observed from Table the aver- 
age annual rainfall the six District states 
considerably lower than the national aver- 


the remainder this article the term District will 
used indicate the six states shown Table 
Missouri, the western part which lies the District, 
excluded. 


— 


Water Availability— 


age inches. fact, only Oklahoma has 
annual rainfall least high the na- 
tional average. This situation reflected 
the fact that, whereas the land area these 
states constitutes about per cent the 
area, the total water deposited them 
constitutes only about per cent the 
average daily amount water deposited 
the District states approximately 
545 billion gallons. were as- 
sumed that the proportion this amount 
lost due evapotranspiration, runoff, and 
present consumptive similar for the 
United States and for the District states, 
streamflow out the District some 136 
billion gallons per day would remain. in- 
dependent estimate streamflow from the 
District states can obtained from readings 
gauging stations streams leaving the 
District states. Since the District spans the 
Continental Divide and since there are 
streams running completely through the Dis- 
trict from north south, the readings 
these streams will represent net 
check these readings discloses 
servatively estimated, the probable surface 
outflow from the District during the period 
1945 1950 was actually the neighbor- 
hood billion gallons per day. This would 
seem indicate that the District consid- 
erably higher proportion total water re- 
sources consumed natural evapotran- 
spiration and the various consumptive uses 
man than true the Nation whole. 

should noted that the conclusion 
the above paragraph consistent with the 


Evapotranspiration refers the return water 
the atmosphere evaporation from streams, soils, 
and ponds, and transpiration through the leaves 
plants. consumptive use water one which 
actually precludes (through evapotranspiration em- 
bodiment product) the use water potential 
successive users. 


observation (see Tables and that 
siderably higher proportion total 
resources used for irrigation the 
(around per cent) than true 
little less than one half). also 
sistent with the relatively low 
humidity found large areas the District 
accordance with the analysis used 
the U.S. water supply situation was 
consideration (December 1958 Monthly 
view the approximately billion gallons 
outward streamflow recorded the 
stations may viewed the 
amount water available, the period 
mediately preceding 1950, for sustained 
velopment the future. was explained 
the earlier article, this true because any 
consumption water excess the amount] 
tinuous depletion groundwater resources, Whi 


easte 

Table ACTUAL AND PROJECTED WATER 
USE THE UNITED STATES 
1900-1975 

Billions Gallons Per Day 


Self-Supplied Use 


Public Indus- Steam 
gation Misc. Power 


NOTE: The word “use” found this table does not trit 
indicate the same idea the word consumption the 

text. Use may equated with the idea water 
intake. Consumption refers the difference 

such intake and water discharged and 
equal evapotranspiration due the productive process str 
plus water embodied the product. has been pointed 
out before, the relationship between total use and 
consumption largely determined the structure 


SOURCE: Department Commerce, Business sit 
Bulletin 


Year pac 


Toble WATER USE DISTRICT STATES 
MAJOR USE, 1950 
Millions Gallons Per Day 
Irri- 
ipal dustrial gation 
8,623.87 
2,321.12 
3,303.13 
160.70 
2,874.61 


17,506.61 


Rural 


18,891.61 


Total 1.78 3.44 2.12 92.67 100.00 


SOURCE: MacKichan, Kenneth A., “Estimated Use 
115. 


The reader may have noted that the flow 
the Missouri River from upstream states, 
which courses along portion the extreme 
eastern boundary the 6-state area, has been 
disregarded. This has been done because its 
importance actual and potential water 
source probably limited narrow, rela- 
tively humid band along the eastern edge 
the District and, therefore, its inclusion would 
seriously bias the representative quality the 
aggregates used. addition, interstate com- 
pacts, governing the division the water 
the major tributaries among up- 
stream states, and the probable streamflow 
the 9-foot navigation channel 
planned for the Missouri make less vast 
source water for additional consumption 
the District states than might initially 
appear. this connection, should noted 
that the Missouri heavily dependent upon 
flowing into from the west. 
Therefore, the depletion the streamflow 
the tributaries flowing into from the 
District states would seriously deplete its 
streamflow and markedly inhibit effective 
navigation. 

assumed accordance with the 
situation prevailing the national level—that 
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approximately two thirds the gross water sup- 
ply passes out the District during relatively 
brief periods heavy runoff, some billion 
gallons per day would remain for use during 
the greater part the year. again, draw- 
ing upon the national relationship, as- 
sumed that one half the remaining supply 
must reserved for the disposal domestic 
and industrial wastes, salinity control, and 
navigation, supply about billion gal- 
lons per day remains for future development 
domestic, industrial, and irrigational uses. 

The application ratios drawn from na- 
tional data the last two steps the analysis 
District water supplies necessarily very 
problematical. For example, one would ex- 
pect the rate rapid runoff higher 
the District than nationally. This due 
the fact that large share the 
rainfall deposited during heavy storms and 
also that the watersheds the river 
basins have less groundcover than generally 
encountered more humid areas. the 
other hand, storage reservoirs for impounding 
storm runoff are probably more prevalent 
the District river basins than elsewhere. The 
exact import considerations such these 
cannot evaluated precisely present, but 
appears probable that the estimate Dis- 
trict water availability presented above not 
unreasonable. 


District Water Use 


The billion gallons water per day, 
which according the above analysis 
roughly the amount available for future devel- 
opment, equal about one half the total 
withdrawal for all purposes the District 
the light available evidence, that some two 
thirds the water used for irrigation and 
about per cent the water used for do- 
mestic and industrial purposes consumed, 
this would mean that nearly billion gallons 
water per day were consumed the Dis- 
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Water Availability 


trict 1950. Thus, there appears have 
been about per cent much water avail- 
able for development the District was 
being consumed.* 

This, course, more nearly represents the 
maximum possible availability water the 


District rather than the probable availability 
since neglects the fact that further 


scale depletion streamflow District states 
—at least the western part the District 
could result serious disagreement among 
upstream and downstream states nations. 
This problem would present itself extreme 
form the case the Rio Grande basin, for 
example. When one excludes the 60,000 acre 
feet water which the United States has 
agreed deliver Mexico annually and the 
water committed Texas interstate com- 
pact, correct say that essentially all 
the water produced the upper Rio Grande 
sub-basin above Fort Quitman, Texas, is, 
the average, consumed it.* 


Water and District Development 


the calculation which has been used 
estimate the potential amount water avail- 
able the District approximately correct, 
what may said concerning the probability 
that water will serve limiting factor 


should noted this point that the notion 
water consumption somewhat more clear-cut when 
viewed from regional rather than national per- 
spective. means clear that evapotranspira- 
tion embodiment water product constitutes 
net reduction the available quantity water. 
Evapotranspiration over the land areas and oceans 
the world the source rainfall. significant pro- 
portion the water evaporated transpired over 
large land mass likely return that land mass 
the form precipitation. Similarly, water em- 
bodied products likely find its way back into 
the water supply way sewage discharge other 
means. Obviously, these problems concept are the 
less severe the smaller the area under consideration. 


Report the Water Resources 
Policy Commission, Volume II, 1950, 293. 


Table PROJECTED WATER USE THE 
TENTH DISTRICT, 1975, BASED UPON 
PROJECTED USE THE 
UNITED STATES 
Billions Gallons Per Day 


United States' 

Year Use Use 
1950 203.10 
1955 262.04 
1960 312.45 
1965 359.47 33.43 
1970 404.51 
1975 453.08 

Estimated Consumption District States 1975 

Pattern Pattern Pattern 
26.47 13.21 


Figures for water use 1950 and 1955 and 
jections water use for following years obtained from 
Department Commerce, Business Service Bulletin No, 
Based the assumption that District water use will 
main constant proportion national water use. 
Based the assumption that the distribution 
irrigational and nonirrigational uses water the District 
1975 would similar the distribution now prevailing 
the District and that the rate depletion per unit 
water diverted for irrigation two thirds and 
irrigational uses one tenth. 
Similar Footnote except that the 1975 
water between irrigational and nonirrigational uses 
the District was assumed equal that projected for 
United States 1975. See Table 
Similar Footnote except that the 1975 distribution 
water between irrigational and nonirrigational uses 
the District was assumed equal that projected for the 
western states 1975. See Heinrich Thiele, 
Water Problem the West,” Western Business 


The College Business Administration, University 


ver, August 1958. 


the economic development the region? This 
question analyzed reference two 
projections water use. The first presumes 
that water use the District will rise the 
same proportion that projected for the 
United States whole. The second pre 
sumes that District use will rise the same 


proportion that projected for the 


ern states. 

For each these two projections, three 
ternative patterns water use will 
lyzed: (1) pattern similar that now found 
the District; (2) pattern similar that 
projected for the United States 1975; and 
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PROJECTED WATER USE THE 
TENTH DISTRICT, 1975, BASED UPON 
PROJECTED USE THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES 
Billions Gallons Per Day 

Western States' 


Estimated Consumption District States 1975 
Pattern 
23.87 


Pattern Pattern 
28.42 14.19 


Figures for water use 1950 and 1955 and projections 
water use for following years were obtained from Hein- 
tich Thiele, “The Water Problem the West,” Western 
Business Review, The College Business Administration, 
University Denver, August 1958. The 1950 figure for 
Western States use backward projection based upon 
statement Mr. text the effect that water use 
increased per cent during the years 1950 1955. 
Based the assumption District water use will 
constant proportion the projected water use 
the Western States. 


(3) pattern similar that projected for the 
western states 1975. Pattern repre- 
sents high irrigation use, Pattern represents 
low irrigation use, and Pattern III represents 
intermediate irrigation use water. each 
case will assumed that the rate de- 
pletion per unit water diverted two 
thirds for irrigation and one tenth for domes- 
tic and industrial 

Table indicates, the use water 
the District grows the same pace pro- 
jected national use, the rate diversion will 
almost double between 1955 and 1975. The 
degree which the consumption depletion 
District water resources advances will de- 
pend heavily upon the distribution increased 


These depletion rates are meant represent reason- 
able magnitudes. Obviously the rate depletion for 
these broad categories use will vary somewhat with 
the specific structure use within each category. 
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diversion between alternative uses. Es- 
pecially important the distribution between 
irrigational and other uses because the 
highly consumptive nature irrigation. This 
point may clearly seen Table Given 
the conditions visualized making the pro- 
jections, Pattern which presumes per 
cent the water diverted 1975 will 
for irrigation (approximately the present pat- 
tern the District), results nearly twice 
the water consumption Pattern II, which 
presumes per cent the water diverted 
1975 will for irrigation (the projected 
pattern for the United States 1975). Pat- 
tern III represents intermediate result 
which rests upon the presumption that per 
cent the water diverted 1975 will 
for irrigational purposes (the pattern project- 
for the western states 1975). 

will noted that Pattern would add 
some billion gallons water day the 
billion gallon consumption the District 
states 1950. This would exceed the total 
amount available for future development 
has been computed the article. Pattern III, 
the intermediate irrigation pattern, would, 
the other hand, exhaust the total supply 
1975. The amount water consumed under 
the low irrigation situation, illustrated 
Pattern II, would fall well within the limit 
the total computed supply. 

The figures Table were derived 
technique similar that used Table 
except that projected District water require- 
ments are related requirements projected 
for the western states rather than the 
United States whole. Since the rate 
use water the western states may 
expected grow relative that the Nation 
whole, this procedure results higher 
estimated water use the District 1975 
than was shown Table The conclusions 
concerning the various patterns water use 
which may drawn from this table are basic- 
ally similar those drawn from Table 


Use Use Use 
34.40 
1965 170.51 39.11 
1970 183.90 42.18 
1975 197.30 45.25 
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Water Availability District Problem? 


The calculations water supply and use 
the District presented this article are 
necessarily crude and should taken 
more than rough estimates. Nevertheless, even 
allowing for large margin error, they 
indicate that potential water shortage 
severe problem the District, especially 
the pattern use not altered radically 
from that now prevailing. When one con- 
siders the problems distribution concealed 
the aggregate statistics even regional 
level, becomes evident that the economic 
development particular areas the Dis- 
trict may soon seriously inhibited water 
shortage. 

often emphasized that various measures 
can used reduce greatly the quantity 
water used the output given amount 
commodities. Most these measures, 
should noted, relate reduction 
use rather than depletion. And the calcula- 
tions this article, will recalled, are 
based upon depletion. Even measures were 
taken reduce industrial depletion water, 
total consumption could not significantly 
reduced either Pattern Pattern III 
such conservation methods because the 
predominant weight irrigation these 
patterns. Although certain measures, such 
substitution concrete pipes for open ditches 
and chemical retardation evaporation from 


reservoirs, seem feasible for irrigation 
becomes more scarce, irrigation will 


edly, because its very nature, remain 


relatively high water-use industry. 


Conclusion 


The rather crude analysis presented above 


appears confirm that water conservation 
measures are matter legitimate concem 
large parts the Tenth District. Con 
servation may brought about two ways; 
(1) more efficient use water existing 
types activities, and (2) the substitution 
less water-consuming activities for more 
water-consuming activities, e., structural 
shifts the economy. The first possibility 
primarily matter engineering and the 
second primarily matter economics, 
the problem water conservation within 
necessary know something about economic 
questions such as: (1) what uses water 
most productive when measured some 
reasonable criterion such maximization 
the production employment opportunities 
area; (2) the structure the econ- 
omy evolving such fashion make 
more less productive use water; and (3) 
could industries displaying high degree 
productivity terms water operated 
successfully the area? 
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Credit— 


Headwinds and Crosscurrents 


1958, THE time since World 

War II, the volume outstanding con- 
sumer instalment credit declined response 
general economic forces. moderate con- 
traction also occurred 1954 under similar 
circumstances. The decline 1954 was 
completed span months and 
gains thereafter were sufficient produce 
small growth for the year whole. 
1958, the greatest part the reduction 
occurred the first months, but, sea- 
sonally adjusted basis, the total sagged further 
the summer and showed sign sta- 
bilizing until August. 

The curtailment instalment credit 1958 
was concentrated largely automobile loans 
which contracted $1,418 million the first 
erasing all the growth since March 
1956. Partly offsetting increases were recorded 
loans other consumer goods, home 
modernization loans, and especially per- 
sonal loans. The latter rose $520 million the 
first months, seasonally adjusted basis. 

These events have been subjected va- 
interpretations. The reduction 
outstanding automobile credit has been 
viewed favorable augury for the sale 
new automobiles, apparently because more 
owners now have debt-free cars. The debt 
contraction also has been interpreted 
sign aversion large monthly payments, 
or, alternatively, indication whole- 
some self-discipline the part consumers. 
Still other views relate the change adverse 
public reaction automobile models, the 
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shift consumer preferences nondurable 
goods and services under the pressure de- 
clining real per capita income, and un- 
willingness assume new debt obligations 
when employment and income prospects were 
uncertain. 

Changes the magnitude those 1958 
could dismissed readily responses the 
decline business activity and the uncer- 
tainty which was engendered future un- 
employment and income. But periods 
cyclical decline are complex events that affect 
certain activities, regions, and measures 
economic performance varying degrees. 
The possibility that more fundamental forces 
were being evidenced has posed challenging 
set questions the consumer credit indus- 
try, industries whose fortunes are tied di- 
rectly indirectly the continued expansion 
consumer purchases financed debt in- 
currence and, more broadly, those who 
visualize consumer durable goods’ buying 
important dynamic factor the general 
economic outlook. close inspection the 
specific variables with which the use con- 
sumer credit has been found associated 
should provide better appraisal the head- 
winds and crosscurrents within which the 
changes 1958 occurred and firmer founda- 
tion for visualizing the path future changes. 

Research into consumer behavior and moti- 
vation over the past several years has shown 
that, among the identifiable and measurable 
variables affecting the use consumer credit, 
the age individuals, the level income, 
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Consumer Credit 


possession liquid assets, the stock dur- 
able goods, and the terms which credit 
made available are particularly important. 
evident that some these variables 
are likely change only slowly while 
others can change changed quite 
rapidly. Yet also true that the slower- 
moving conditions might shift persistently 
favorable adverse direction for 
period time, intensifying moderating the 
influence other elements during the period. 
Therefore, examination both types con- 
ditions essential evaluation the 
trend consumer credit. convenient 
divide these conditions into those which were 
particularly important because changes 
during 1958 and those which were longer- 
term character. 


Evidences Credit Use 


One the first questions which arises re- 
garding the developments 1958 whether 
the employment automobile credit was 
equal to, more less than proportional 
to, the decline automobile sales. rough 
measure this can obtained relating 
retail sales automotive outlets the vol- 
ume automobile credit extended. Since 
accessories, tires, and other related products 
are sold these outlets, the measure only 
broadly indicative. The ratio credit ex- 
tended sales the first months the 
year was 44.5 per cent, only slightly below 
the ratio the same period 1957. From 
this fact, not evident that any shift oc- 
curred attitudes regarding the use credit. 

Further insight attitudes toward the use 
credit can derived from considera- 
tion credit terms during 1958. Maximum 
maturity and minimum downpayment 
quirements lenders appear have been 
maintained the levels first established 
1955. some areas, however, probable 
that these terms may have become more ac- 
ceptable lenders under the increased com- 


petition that prevailed during the year. 
1958, the proportion cash buyers new 
automobiles was about the same other 
recent years; however, larger 
the credit buyers chose the most lenient 
the terms offered lenders. There was little 
change among the credit buyers used 
the proportion choosing the longest 
able maturities. This again points the 
bility attitudes toward the use credit. 

Developments the realm personal 
come have both short-run and longer-term 
implications for consumer credit and 
the appraisal the performance 1958, 
Total personal income diminished only slightly 
the first quarter and the third quarter 
had established new high record. Viewed 
only this way, might thought that the 
movements personal income would have 
been favorable expansion consumer 
credit. However, per capita income 
taxes and after adjustment for price changes 
declined from annual rate $1,796 the 
second quarter 1957 $1,722 year later. 
Recovery the third quarter 1958 raised 
the annual rate $1,748. 

port for total personal income the year 
was derived from the maintenance corpor 
ate dividends and the sharp increase farm 
income. Corporate stocks are not commonly 
held individuals who employ consumer 
credit and farmers are among the groups 


which its use lowest. Another the forces 


sustaining personal incomes was the rise 
the volume disbursements unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Although these pay- 
ments aided the unemployed meeting basic 
needs, they were not large enough tempt 


the recipients contract new debts. the 


spring 1958, unemployment was about 
million greater than the average 1957 and 
was especially marked among male workers 
under years age—a group which uses 
consumer credit extensively. 
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Thus, while there were several conditions 
1958 which gave evidence sustained 
capability supporting the growth con- 
sumer credit, number important de- 
tails the situation was much less favorable 
than surface measurements indicated. The 
moderate decline total outstanding credit 
under these conditions hardly seems sup- 
port the views either that consumer attitudes 
toward debt were changed that new 
discipline its use was evident. 


Long-Run Forces the Use Credit 


Some the forces that have direct in- 
fluence upon the use consumer credit are 
longer-run type, that is, their effect 
any one year may not particularly strong 
and yet they form part the background 
which shapes the long-run trend. Examples 
such forces are the growth the stock 
durables owned consumers, the upward 
trend and the redistribution personal in- 
come, the growth population and especially 
certain age groups, and the willingness 
individuals anticipate increasing amounts 
future income borrowing for current 
consumption. Such measures are useful mainly 
tracing out recent history. There way 
determining when given force has 
reached stage where its influence upon the 
growth credit henceforth might become 
greater less than before. Yet automo- 
bile stocks per capita continue mount, 
debt repayments relation incomes ad- 
vance year year, and per capita incomes 
reach higher and higher levels, there 
presumption that some these 
ing conditions may approaching points 
critical significance for consumer credit. 

Automobile sales are, good margin, the 
most important single source demand for 
consumer credit. For this reason, well 
the fact that good statistical information 
available the status automobile stocks, 
interesting take note the growth 
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car ownership. The Survey Consumer 
Finances reveals that, 1948-49, about 
per cent all spending units owned automo- 
biles. Ownership increased per cent 
the period 1951-53 and about per cent 
the years 1956-58. Looking car stocks 
different way, there were 1.2 persons 
the labor force per automobile the end 
1957 after decline from 1.85 per cent 
1948. The size the stock cars owned 
the public also can visualized relation 
the noninstitutional population over 
years age. This ratio was 2.16 persons per 
car the end 1957, compared with ratio 
3.28 persons the end 1948. Such fig- 
ures manifestly cannot show that car stocks 
are excessive, but they indicate that automo- 
bile stocks have increased much faster than 
the rate growth potential user groups. 
some point, perhaps near current levels, 
such trend would seem likely cause auto- 
mobiles encounter increasingly effective 
competition for consumers’ interest from other 
goods and services. How such shift pref- 
erences would affect the growth consumer 
credit would depend, part, upon the will- 
ingness lenders finance the new types 
goods purchased and their alertness 
adapting the new types demands. 

Two aspects consumer indebtedness 
relation personal income are interest 
longer-range perspective. One these 
the rise indebtedness compared with in- 
come and the other the upward shift 
individual real incomes response rising 
productivity and deep-seated forces affecting 
the size distribution incomes. Various ra- 
tios have been devised show the relation- 
ship indebtedness income, but probably 
the best for present purposes the relation- 
ship debt repayments income after taxes. 
Repayments instalment credit amounted 
about per cent disposable income 
1953 and early 1954, rose above per cent 
1955, and increased more than per 
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Consumer Credit 


cent 1956 and 1957. They reached the high- 
est level the postwar years with percent- 
age 13.37 the first quarter 1958. 
rise disposable income the second and 
third quarters 1958 lowered the ratio 
12.93 per the same ratio 
the second quarter 1956. 

Reference such ratios often raises ques- 
tions how the position might 
appear payments home mortgages, re- 
quired pension fund contributions, etc., were 
included. Statistics recently made available 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
are pertinent such questions. The Con- 
ference Board combines scheduled repay- 
ments homeowners’ and instalment debt 
with net insurance and pension payments and 
homeowner taxes and tenant rent form 
estimate major fixed commitments in- 
come. The ratio these payments dis- 
posable income was 19.6 per cent 1939 
and 10.5 per cent the wartime low 1944. 
The ratio had increased the prewar level 
1952 and the first quarter 1958 had 
reached 24.4 per cent. Although this ratio 


might seem approaching critical 


particularly interesting that consumer 
essential outlays for such items food, cloth- 
ing, household utilities, medical care and 
death expenses, and purchased local trans- 
portation required diminishing percentage 
rising income recent years with the re- 
sult that the percentage income remaining 
after the two groups payments did not 
vary materially from 1950 through 1957, de- 
spite the large growth debts. 

Even admitted that the distinction 
between “essential” and other expenditures 
necessarily tenuous and arbitrary, the fact 
that major fixed commitments have increased 
percentage disposable income only 
much outlays for “essential” items have 
fallen casts the volume debt repayments 
quite different light than commonly has 
characterized discussions this subject. 


has been customary regard the debt 
payment ratio slowly increasing until some 
level was reached which stability might 
occur. Even more inclusive definition 
“essential” outlays were employed, the point 
which stability might expected would 
postponed. And the demand for essential 
items, however defined, rises less than pro- 
portion gains real income per capita over 
the long run, frequently assumed, in- 
creased economic well-being will tend 
create improvement the debt repayment 
capabilities individuals. Thus, the “ceiling” 
ratio debt repayment income may dis- 
play secular growth characteristics. 

The second longer-run aspect personal 
income—the rise and redistribution 
ual incomes—is interest, not much 
cause aids understanding the develop- 
ments 1958 but for its importance the 
postwar growth credit and for the 
tinued expansion the total outstanding 
credit. Surveys Consumer Finances clearly 
have shown that the highest proportion 
the individuals owing personal debts found 
the income classes receiving between $4,000 
and $8,000 annual income. the income 
classes from $8,000 around $10,000, the 
proportion having such debts declines, but 
since debts are larger than lower income 
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REAL INCOME LEVEL, 1947-57 
1947 Incomes Expressed 1957 Dollars 


Millions 
Consumer Units 


Percentage 
Distribution 
Consumer Units 


Income Level 


Under $2,000 


gro 
lisk 
inc 
ual 
col 
Ww 
$2,000-$3,999 12.1 13.7 
$4,000-$5,999 13.6 11.5 
$10,000-$14,999 3.9 2.1 
$15,000 and over 1.3 
SOURCE: Survey Current Business, April 1958. 


DISTRIBUTION CONSUMER UNITS 
REAL INCOME LEVEL, 1947-57 


MILLIONS 
CONSUMER UNITS 
20 


1947 INCOME 
1957 DOLLARS) 


groups these classes also are major elements 
the growth credit. 

The Department Commerce has pub- 
lished estimates the size distribution 
incomes families and unattached individ- 
uals 1947 and 1957, both current and 
constant dollars. this period when prices 
rose materially, income constant dollars 
affords clearer insight into the improve- 
ment consumers’ financial positions, al- 
though the rise incomes that was attribut- 
able the rise prices did make easier 
repay debts. The accompanying table dis- 
plays these data terms numbers con- 
sumer units and percentage distributions, 
while the chart presents numbers units 

Consumer units the income classes below 
$4,000 declined the decade from per 
cent per cent all units, and their num- 
bers fell from 21.7 million 19.4 million. 
Units the brackets from $4,000 $7,999, 
where the use consumer credit greatest, 
increased from per cent per cent 
all units, while the numbers increased 
6.1 million. the income class from $8,000 
$9,999, the number units increased 
2.3 million. The income classes having in- 
expected that the use credit would less 
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frequent, represented per cent all units 
1947 and per cent 1957. these 
classes are combined with those receiving less 
than $4,000 form measure the less 
important groups, seen that the two in- 
cluded per cent the units 1947 and 
per cent 1957. 

From these observations, evident that 
growth total outstanding consumer credit 
received strong support from the rise per- 
sonal incomes the decade ending 1957. 
the end the period, substantial per- 
centage units were income brackets 
where further economic growth still would 
leave them the classes which credit use 
has been highest. 

The last the longer-run forces ex- 
amined relation consumer credit popu- 
lation growth. The principal direct relation- 
ship population and credit the expan- 
sion the age groups that are the most fre- 
quent and largest users credit. Growth 
total numbers specific age group must 
interpreted light the fact that mar- 
riage will reduce the number spending 
units produced the growth. Comparisons 
the growth specific age group two 
periods time not affected marital 
status, provided the percentage married does 
not change materially from one the other. 

terms the percentage units owing 
instalment debt, together with the size in- 
debtedness, the age group greatest signifi- 


POPULATION GROWTH, 
Age Groups, 1947-57 and 1957-65 


millions) 

Age Groups 1947-57 1957-65 
Under Years +45 +43 
5-17 +10.9 +115 
18-24 —10 +48 
25-34 +09 —12 
35-44 
45-54 +3.0 +24 
55-64 +22 
and over +29 
Total +27.7 
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cance for consumer credit that from 
years. Indebtedness the groups 18-24 
years and 45-54 years only slightly less, but 
beyond age the use credit diminishes 
rapidly. These age characteristics credit 
users can employed examine past and 
prospective changes the population. The 
accompanying table shows the growth 
population age groups from 1947 1957 
and the estimates the census bureau the 
period 1957-1965. comparing the magni- 
tudes the two columns, should noted 
that the first covers decade while the second 
for only years. 

evident from scrutiny the first col- 
umn the table that population growth 
the age groups from years made 
contribution credit demand the 1947-57 
period. The growth that was most important 
for credit was the age groups from 
years, where the population increased 6.3 
million, producing, the basis marital 
status 1957, estimated increase about 
3.6 million spending units. Although total 
population growth the years was 27.9 


million, 15.4 million consisted individuals 


under years age and 6.3 million were 
years age and over, neither group having 
large numbers credit users. 

the years from 1957 1965, marked 
shift will occur among the several age groups. 
The group from years will increase 
estimated 4.8 million. This group has 
been found use short-term credit most fre- 
quently purchase used and smaller new 
cars and household appliances and furniture. 
Net reductions will occur the most im- 
portant age groups—those between and 
years—and the next older group, growth 
will about the same annual rate 
the earlier period. While not shown 


the table, apparent from year-to-year 
comparisons that population factors will 
less favorable for the expansion consumer 
credit between 1957 and 1960 than they were 
earlier years will the succeeding 
period. the decade the unfolds, 
population growth will contribute increasing 
strength the demand for credit, the use 
credit specific age groups maintained, 


Summary 

The shifts basic consumer attitudes 
toward short- and intermediate-term credit 
that are alleged have occurred 1958 
left visible evidence the relevant finan- 
cial data. the contrary, the modest 
tion total outstandings and new exten- 
sions the face unfavorable changes 
real income points the maintenance 
consumer interest financing purchases 
through the use credit. This means that 
consumers again should made willing 
purchase durable goods consequence 
rising real per capita disposable income, 
other reasons, their attitudes toward the use 
credit should not exercise independent 
restraint. 

Examined the perspective longer-run 
forces, consumer credit has grown over recent 
years spite population trends that were 
not exceptionally favorable. received major 
support from the rising trend real income 
that raised large numbers spending units 
into the income classes where credit use 
greatest. The growth debt and debt re- 
payments relation disposable income that 
might have been regarded condition that 
would tend moderate further growth has 
been prevented from becoming more burden- 
some reduced relative requirements for 
“essential” items the family budget. 
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District Check Department Residential 
Payments Store Sales Permits 
and Principal 


Percentage change—1958 from 1957 
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Metropolitan 
Areas 


Tenth 
Denver 
Wichita 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Okla. City 


Tulsa 
*City only. City, Mo., and Kans. 
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